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CoMMUNICATIONS. 


EMBALMING. 
BY DR. J. M. HALL, 
Of Fayetteville, O. 
(Continued from page 186.) 


In 1653, Louis C. Bils, a noble of Holland, 
well skilled in anatomy, announced that he 
had found a way of preserving bodies from 
putrefaction without evisceration, so that,the 
form and flexibility of the extremities being 
retained, they could be used for dissection. 
The announcement of this discovery on the 
part of the first noble who had given himself 
up to the pursuit of anatomy made a great 
sensation. At the height of his renown the 
States of Barbant bought from him five 
embalmed subjects, for the sum of twenty- 
two thousand florins. Zipzeus, professor of 
anatomy at the University of Louvain, to 
whom they were given, was appointed to 
teceive the secret, but a few weeks had 
hardly elapsed when the bodies became 
putrid. Bils pretended that such a result 
was owing to the envy of the professor, who 
placed his preparations in a damp situation 
in order to promote decomposition. Bils’ 
treatment of dead bodies, with himself, was 
entirely successful; the secret was buried 
with him. é 

Ruysch, a Duteh physician and anatomist 
of great repute, tried to eclipse his adversary, 
Bils. He succeeded in injecting pieces 
which preserved their softness, flexibility 
and color; His collection so attracted gene- 


ral attention that it was visited by all the 


curious of Europe. It is said that Peter the 
Great, during a visit to this museum, was so 
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attracted by the embalmed body of a little 
child, which appeared to invite him with a 
smile, that when near it hestooped down and 
kissed it. Ruysch sold his collection, at the 
entreaty of Peter the Great, for thirty 
thousand florins. 

Although seventy-nine years of age he 
succeeded in forming another collection in 
two years. Dying in 1731, he also carried 
off the secret of his admirable injections 
with him. 

Darconville was the first who discovered, 
in 1762, the preservative properties of corro- 
sive sublimate, but we are indebted to the 
illustrious Chausser for the practical use of 
this drug in preserving animal matter. 

Beclard, chief of the anatomical works 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, applied 
the sublimate in embalming bodies. Charged 
with preserving the body of a young man 
who died of a fever (the parents refused to 
have the body opened), after making nume- 
rous incisions and punctures in every part of 
the body, he placed it in a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, in which it was kept for 
seventy days. When taken out it was dried 
for seven days, and then inclosed in a glass 
case, where it remained fora year without 
smell ortheslightest appearance of alteration. 
It was then given to the family. 

Bugliaretti, an Italian physician, used 
arsenic with sublimate. He injected with 
this solution the primitive carotid artery, the 
external iliac arteries, the right jugular vein, 
and by using a trocar he forced the fluid in 
the thorax and abdomen. The result was 
much the same as that obtained by Beclard, 

Doctor Tranchina, of Naples, acquired a 
great reputation in Italy for preserving 
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bodies. His solution for injection was four 
pounds of arsenic, dissolved or mixed in ten 
pounds of water. This method of preserva- 
tion, which was dangerous to dissectors, did 
not answer the purpose of embalming, for 
the body grew livid and atrophied in drying, 
till only a skeleton remained, covered with 
skin, from which the cuticle had peeled. 

In 1822, M. Jannal, manufacturer of glue, 
discovered that a solution of salt and alum 
would prevent fermentation. With this 
mixture, in connection with some arsenic 
and soda, he injected the body of a child, 
which was left on the tables of the Morgue 
for one hundred and fifty days, which made 
hifh a great reputation. 

It is over fifty years since chloride of zine 
was first used in England for preserving 
animal matter. Sacquet took outa patent 
for preserving pieces by first injecting them 
with sulphate of soda, and then plunging 
them in a solution of chloride of zine. Mr. 
Granger had been previously acquainted 
with the antiseptic properties of thesulphate 
of zinc, and a young savant, M. Gratiolet, 
conservator of comparative anatomy at the 
Garden of Plants, had tried it for preserving 
anatomical pieces. After numerous trials he 
quit this salt of zine, as the tissues became 
discolored. Theskin resembled parchment, 
and the muscles diminished more than one- 
third their volume. Notwithstanding the 
injections of this salt tried at the anatomical 
rooms in Paris have thus far failed, it is still 
used by anatomists in preserving subjects. 
Dr. Roux, of Nines, teaches the following 
system: It is impossible to find an anti- 
septic which will preserve all subjects. The 
following circumstances should be taken 
into consideration: 1st. The constitution of 
the subject. 2d. The cause of death. 3d. 
Thetemperature. All anatomists must have 
daily observed in the dissecting rooms that 
putrefaction is differently produced ; insome 
subjects it shows itself with extreme ra- 
pidity, in others days elapse, and a few are 
kept for weeks without much decomposition. 
From this fact he concludes that the choice 
of an antiseptic agent depends on the char- 
acter of the subject which it is intended to 
preserve. That each subject should be 
chemically treated according to the constitu- 
tion and cause of death, and the influence of 
temperature. After careful study and long. 
experience, Dr. Roux lays down the follow- 
ing rules. A young animal is best preserved 
by using a sulphate; asulphate for an animal 
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at puberty, and a chloride for an adult; and 
lastly, to prevent mould from appearing on 
the surface, pour over them either some 
essential oil, ether or chloroform. There ig 
no universal antiseptic agent. By following 
these rules astonishing results will be ob. 
tained. 


TREATMENT OF WARTS. 


BY MADISON MARSH, M.D., 
Of Port Hudson, La, 


Under the above heading an article ap. 
pears in the REPORTER of April 19th, 1873, 
from the London Medical Times and Ga 
zette, purporting to be conclusions drawn in 
a lecture of Mr. I. W. Hulke, of cases of 
warts that have fallen under his notice, and 
the suggestive treatment. Now, as [ suppose 
and believe the so-called science of medicine 
is made up and founded upon a series of ob- 
servations and facts under the eye of practi 
cal physicians and surgeons of all ages, 
climes, and nations, I think it will not ap- 
pear egotistical or presumptuous in me to 
take a look at “ warts’’ and epithelioma from 
an American point of view and practice. 

Being born in this country, and strictly of 
the American persuasion, I, nevertheless, 
have great reverence for the opinions, on 
scientific questions, of the home descendants 
of my old Anglo-Saxon ancestors. At least, 
it is reasonable to suppose they ought to 
understand our common language as ex- 
pounded by our greatest lexicographer. 
Laboring under this impression, I sought 
the article on ‘‘ warts’’ with the greatest 
avidity, supposing I should find something 
to enlighten me in-the treatment of a disease 
very common in the laboring population of 
America, very perplexing and vexatious to 
physician and surgeon. 

‘* Wari,’’ a rough, hard, horny extuberance 
of the integuments, located mostly on the 
hands and fingers; although benign in its 
character,very unseemly in appearance, very 
annoying, and sometimes painful to the pa 
tient in the round of his daily avocations. 
Very difticult to cure, often reappearing after 
the use of caustic or extirpation by the 
knife, and afterwards, to the great perplexity 
and disgust of physician and surgeon, quickly 
disappearing, mysteriously, and as if by 
magic, under the manipulations of some 
juggler or mystic rites of colored voudow 
priest or conjuring African doctor. 

The above article, coming from a respected 
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English journal, under the good old Saxon 
name, “‘ warts,’’. sui generis, a pest known 
and familiar to every lad speaking the lan- 
guage, I expected to find something new 
and satisfactory in the medical and surgical 
therapeutics and treatment of a disease so 
common and vexatious. But, it seems, I 
was laboring under a misnomer, and shall 
have to be satisfied with the old routine treat- 
ment until some one of your subscribers, or 
some one else, will vouchsafe to enlighten 
us, through the REPORTER, or some other 
source, upon this seemingly trivial subject. 

The whole article is devoted to the treat- 
ment of epithelioma, not warts, a variety of 

carcinosis, affecting skin and subjoining 
integuments, manifested in its earlier stage 
on the nose and face by pimples of a watery 
appearance, and recommending extirpation 
by the knife and the application of chloride 
of zinc paste, especially if they show any 
tendency to grow, ooze, or scab. 

Here we, or rather I, and my transatlantic 
kinsman part. Our best American surgeons 
and physicians have found milder and less 
sanguinary treatment of this disease, and 
therapeutic agents that are very efficient, 
safe and potent, in the treatment of the scal- 
ing and scabbing process of its development. 
Epithelioma, the disease under considera- 
tion, is unquestionably a local disease ; the 
cohstitution remains uncontaminated until 
the ulceration and absorption of the veins 
vitiate the wholg system. It undoubtedly 
originates in the {ys ent epithelial gland cell 
or cells, from somi_ cause not yet ascertained, 
and first makes itayappearance by warty ex- 
crescences, little hard pimples, then dry 
scales on the face and temples, that fall, re- 
appear, and fall again, and thus continue 
Many times for years, without ulcerating, 
and often till the end of life. 

Then again, on the slightest injury, they 
will begin to ooze and scab, and soon form 

an ulcer of an unmistakably malignant 
character, proceeding rapidly in its destruc- 
tive course, unless arrested by the knife or 
some powerful caustic. In its earlier treat- 
ment, when itis in its undeveloped stage, 
the.mild therapeutic agents step in and 
save the patient from the untold misery and 
horrors of its full development, and final 
and fatal result. 

It was my good fortune to visit and spend 
some time at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 
lifetime of Professor Dr. Mussey (the elder), 
and through his kind politeness, I visited 
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both his patientsin the Commercial Hospital 
and private practice, witnessed his medical 
treatment, and surgical also, of epithelioma 
in allits stages, from therapeutic applications 
to plastic operations for restoration of lips 
and nose. When the disease was in its 
warty, scaling, oozing stage, he prescribed 
with success nitrate of lead in solution, ap- 
plied witha sponge three or four times a day, 
and in his opinion often effecting a perfect 
cure. When ulcerated and indurated to 
considerable extent he used the knife, and 
fearlessly used it, especially when the de- 
structive, ulcerative character was unmistak- 
ably manifested. According to my recollec- 
tion the microscope was not applied then to 
the detection of cancer cells, or at least he 
did not so apply it. 


When a youth, of fifteen or sixteen years, 
I had a bump, or rather wart, on my chin, 
that recovered spontaneously, but left a cica- 
trix, in appearance the depression of about 
half the size of an early green pea. There 
was no uneasinessin the part. AfterI grew 
up, and began to shave, I occasionally cut it, 
and it itched and gave me some trouble. 
When I employed a barber he always left it 
raw and scabbing. People said it was the 
‘barbers’ itch.” I applied nit. silver, and 
finally, as I had become a practicing physi- 
cian, corrosive sublimate; that checked it 
for a time, and thus it remained, better and 
worse, off and on, till I tried the nitrate of 
lead treatment of Dr. Mussey, recommended 
by him on my visit to Cincinnati. In ordi- 
nary cases he gave his patients mineral acids, 
quinine, iron, and all restorative medicines 
as general treatment. 

After my chin was well, I associated my- 
self with a military expedition toa foreign 
country, and returned in the winter of 1856, 
broken down with yellow fever, and ex- 
pecting to die every day. 


In the meantime I had received a wound 
in my chin that set all theold malignant 
influences at work, and I arrived in New 
Orleans, December, 1856, dispirited and dis- 
gusted. 


I very naturally (being in a strange land) 
turned my face to the profession for advice. 
Professor Samuel Chappin recommended the 
knife as the only remedy to save my life, as 
the ulceration was large and rapidly de- 
structive. I submitted to his operation, and 
soon recovered, and thus remain to this day. 
When I feel itching, or have scaling or 
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scabbing on my chin, I resort to nitrate of 
lead. 

I will give one case of many to illustrate 
Dr. Mussey’s treatment. Three years ago I 
was applied to by a married lady, zt. 25, 
primipara, with a lump or pimple on her 
nose, covered by a scab of three years’ stand- 
ing, resisting all remedies that had been 
used. It itched at times intolerably; with a 
sticking, pricking pain, scabs falling off and 
reappearing, leaving a red surface. I pre- 
scribed the old Dr. Mussey remedy :— 

Rk. Plumbi nitras, 
Aqu® rosar., 

Applied three times a day. 

In four weeks her nose was smooth and 
cured, relieving her from wasting nervous 
excitement and continued anxiety. And 
thus she remains, in good health. A more 
perfect cure could not have been effected if 
I had cut her nose smooth to her face. 


ij. 
iv. M. 


MORTIFICATION OF THE LEG—AM- 
PUTATION—PATIENT 75 YEARS 
OF AGE—RECOVERY. 


BY H. A. SPENCER, M. D., 
Of Erie, Pa. 

Wm. Brown, aged 75 years and some 
months, an old citizen of this county, was 
brought to the County Almshouse on the 
twenty-fourth day of May last. I saw him 
first on the twenty-fifth, the day following 
his admission to the House. I found, upon 
an examination of the case, that the left 
foot, as far up as the ankle joint, was in a 
complete state of mortification ; the result 
of an injury that he had sustained two 
months previous. The foot was injured by 
a log of wood falling or rolling on to the in- 
step, which, he informed me, caused severe 
swelling and inflammation, which contin- 
ued until mortification intervened. Theen- 
tire foot at this time was dead and cold; the 
cuticle slipped off, leaving a pulpy blubber- 
ing mass that emitted a terrible odor. I at 
once discovered that the only possible 
chance for this unfortunate old man was im- 
mediate amputation above the ankle joint; 
but when I considered his extreme age and 
the reduced condition of his system, I hesi- 
tated, but after informing Mr. B. that it was 
sure death to let the diseased member re- 
main, and that he could only die if it was 
removed, he expressed a desire to have it 
done. Accordingly, at four o’clock that af- 
ternoon, with the assistance of Dr. T. H. 
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Gray, of this city, I proceeded to take the 


limb off about four or five inches aboye the. 
ankle joint; made a flap-operation; lost. 
scarcely any blood. The patient bore the 
operation well, after which I gave him an 
opiate and administered milk punch freely, 
The stump appeared to do well until about | 
the fourth or fifth day, when sloughing com- 
menced and continued for ten or twelve 
days in spite of all my efforts to stop it, leay- 
ing the bones bare for nearly one inch ; the 
stump then cleared up and healthy granula- 
tions appeared. I then applied adhesive 
straps, drawing the flap and calf of the leg 
down as much as possible, not daring to cut, 
off the bone again in his enfeebled condition, 
By this course of treatment I succeeded in 
entirely covering the protruding bone, and 
to-day haveavery fair looking stump which 
is nearly well. The old gentleman has. 
gained in flesh and looks fine. _ I continued 
the stimulants and tonics for several weeks, 
with plenty of nourishing diet. 

Now the principal reason for my report: 
ing this case is the extreme age of the pa- 
tient, having never before heard of a case of 
that age recovering from an amputation. I 
presume, however, that there have been par- 
allel cases before. 


AMAUROSIS FOLLOWING AN IN-' 
JURY ON THE BROW. 
From a paper presented to the }sdical Society of 

the State of New York by C.4 "RopERTson, M. 

D., member of the Americav’ Ophthalmo- 
logical Society, Ophthalmjg and Aural 
Surgeon at St. Peter’s Kospital, Al- 
bany, and at the Troy Hospital. 

This case serves to make fuller the statis- 
tics of amaurosis resulting from concussion 
of the cranium in the superciliary region. 

C. V. H., a ship carpenter, consulted me, 
in July, 1872, on account of loss of sight in, 
the right eye. I gave him a very positive 
and unfavorable prognosis. “i 

His story was that four weeks before call-. 
ing on me, he became suddenly dizzy while. 
at work, and fell headlong some fifteen feet, _ 
from astaging into the hold of a vessel. He. 
was unconscious for two hoursafter the accl-_ 
dent, and then he was aroused by a sensa- 

’ | 
tion of chill. 

The principal violence was done to the, 
head, but the right arm had been badly. 
sprained by the fall, and still continued dis-. 
abled. He had suffered no severe pain at. 
any time, but occasionally endured head- 
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ache, although this was not an unusual 
occurrence with him before the injury. 

On inspection, an irregular linear cicatrix, 
half.an inch long, was observed just over the 
supra-orbital ridge, extending outwards from 
the middle of the brow. Above this scar 
wasa mark of contusion stretching upwards 
and covering an area an inch square. 

He stated that he had no perception of 
light, whatever, with that eye. 

The right pupil failed to respond by dila- 
tation and contraction to variations of illumi- 
nation, when tested separately from its fel- 
low, but acted readily in concert with move- 
ments of the pupil of the left eye. 

On examination of the interior of the eye 
with: the ophthalmoscope, the nerve disc 
presented a white appearance (white atrophy) 
and the entire fundus was much paler than 
its fellow. The retinal vessels were unaf- 
fected. 

Seven months after seeing the patient I 
met his physician, who had directed him to 
me, and he stated that the vision of the pa- 
tient remained negative as when I first ex- 
amined him. 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


NEW YORK COUNTY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
ELLSWORTH ELLIOTT, PRESIDENT. 
Tolerance of Disease. 
BY DR. AUSTIN FLINT, SR., 


Professor of Theory and: Practice of Medicine, 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
' By the tolerance of disease is meant the 
power of endurance,to withstand it. In this 
matter we consider the whole human body 
as an entity, in contradistinection to the local 
tolerance of an organ or portion of the body. 
If we take the case of ordinary acute 
pneumonia, or indeed any other acute dis- 
ease, we have an example of it. Suppose we 
have two or more cases in which all con- 
ditions of the disease are as nearly identical 
as possible; one of the cases dies another 
lives ; what is the reason of it? Simply this: 
in one there is greater tolerance than in the 
other. In acute disease, as a rule, death 
ensues from a want of tolerance to carry 
them through, or, in other words, recovery 
is a question of tolerance. It is difficult to 
say in what does tolerance consist. We see 
astrong man easily succumb when some 
weak old woman will weather through the 
same malady. We see also different rees 
of tolerance in different periods of life. Thus 
we know that infants and aged people bear 
badly inflammation of the lungs, whereas in 
the prime of life it is not such a serious dis- 
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ease; again we see a man with valvular 
disease of the heart struggle on for years in 
the prime of life and not believe that there 
is any serious trouble, but by, degrees toler- 
ance is lost, strength fails, dropsy ensues, 
yes © first to treatment then ming 
established, followed sooner or later by 
death. 

Our aim in therapeutics is to increase the 
tolerance mainly by alimentation. It is not 
our intention at present to discuss the 
vexed question as to whether alcohol serves 
as food or as a medicine, but if after its ad- 
ministration it promotes tolerance it is soon 
seen, and if so must be continued. After 
medication it becomes our main duty to in- 
crease the tolerance of the patient, and not 
only prolong life but make the patient as 
comfortable as possible. 

Prof. John 0. Dalton.—This subject of 
tolerance is one we do not thoroughly under- 
stand, but I think that it is not so much the 
tolerance of the disease as the tolerance of 
the causes of disease that we should consider. 
Again, as Prof. Flint says, tolerance is not 
by any means in proportion to the strength. 
It is equally soin animals. I have found in 
experimenting upon rabbits and dogs for 
sugar, and discussing the subject with my 
friend, Dr. Brown-Sequard, that they bear 
the operation, much better here than they 
do in France. 

In one case of a dog which had been 
operated on for gastric fistula, by the subse- 
quent breaking of a ligature a large portion 
of omentum escaped from the abdomen and 
trailed along the floor. It was covered with 
dust, etc., and I was in doubt whether to re- 
move the extruded omentum or replace it. 
I replaced it, and in 48 hours he was so far re- 
covered as to eat. In those cases, as I said 
before, it is the tolerance of the means rather 
than of the disease. 


PUBLISHING OF THE STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. - 


Dr. John C. Peters, Chairman of the 
Comitia Minora, read the resolutions of the 
Comitia in respect to publishing the trans- 
actions of the State Medical Society. They 
were to the effect thaf inasmuch as the 
Legislature has refused to grant an appro- 
priation the different County Medical 
Societies take the matter in hand. 

Dr. T. C. Finnel moved the adoption of 
the report. It has been the custom of the 
Legislature to pay for parr omen hy 
Eclectic, and other reports of odds and ends, 
and the sooner each one is put on its own 
ae the better. 

r. H. Knapp held to the same view as 
the Comitia Minora advised in its resolutions, 
and did so entirely on the ground of fair- 
ness. It is every man's duty to pay for 
what he receives; another one should not 
be allowed to do so instead. 

Dr. E. M. Moore, President of the State 
Medical Society, being present, took occa- 
sion to give his views on the subject. He 
was of the opinion that the time had come 
wien Medical Societies should cut free 
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entirely from any connection with the State. 
Their relation had been of no further benefit 
to the Medical Societies than getting their 
Transactions published, and on the other 
hand there were State interferences which 
had to be borne which were by no means 
agreeable. On his return from Albany he 
proposed to send every medical’ man 
@ circular, in order to obtain the opinion of 
the majority on the subject. 

There was, he said, in his mind a certain 
amount of doubt whether the expense should 
be borne by the County Societies or by in- 
dividuals. Personally he preferred the 
latter, and thought Samuel Johnson was 
right when he said make a man pay his six- 

nce for his pamphlet and he will read it. 
The Society then proceeded to the nomina- 
tion of ofticers for the ensuing year. 


GREEN RIVER, N. Y., MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Green River Medical Association 
held its regular semi-annual meeting in the 
circuit court room of Calhoun court house, 
on the 6th of May, 1873. 

President W. H. Hillsman, of Livermore, 
being in the chair, called the meeting to or- 
der, and after a pleasant little speech of con- 
gratulation from him, the Secretary read 
the minutes of the last meeting, held at 
Livermore in November last, which, upon 
motion, were adopted. 

Letters from chairmen of several commit- 
tees, expressing regret at being unable to at- 
tend, owing to their general engagements, 
sickness in their families, etc., were read, and 
said committeemen were continued upon 


their respective subjects, to report at our 


next meeting. 


Periscope. 
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Dr. W. B. Rose, of Calhoun, chairman of 
the Committee on Obstetrics, read an able 
and very interesting article on Placenta 
Preevia, which reflected credit upon the com. 
mittee, showing that they had been over 
much of the field of their subject, person. 
ally, and assiduous in consulting those who 
have written upon it. 

Dr. Charles S. Todd, of Owensboro, chair. 
man of Committee on Special Subject for 
Discussion, read quite a creditable article on 
syphilis, confining himself to its “ unity” 
or “ duality,’”’ and by the minuteness with 
which he entered into his subject he 
evinced familiarity, and disposed of it in 
part by quotations from high authority, ina 
very logical manner. 

For the want of time, the Society did not 
enter into its discussion as was expected. 

The Society then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, which re- 
sulted as follows :— 

Dr. W. B. Rose, of Calhoun, President; 
Dr. George W. Towns, of South Carrolton, 
First Vice President; Dr. W. B. Miller, of 
McLean Co., Second Vice President; Dr. J. 
Q. A. Stewart, of Owensboro, Recording 
Secretary; Dr. A. H. Bryan, of McLean 
Co., Corresponding Secretary; Dr. 8. 8, 
Watkins, of Owensboro, Treasurer. 

The President then appointed the stand- 
ing committees. On motion, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary was instructed to send’a 
copy of the proceedings of this meeting to 
the MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER, of 
Philadelphia, the Richmond and Louis- 
ville Medical: journals, and the Owensboro 
city papers. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at 
South Carrolton, in Muhlenberg County, on 
the first Tuesday in November next. 


A. H. BRYAN, Corresponding Secretary. 
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PERISCOPE. 


European Summer Climates and Waters for 
Consumption. 

Dr. J. MASCAREL, in an article on the pro- 
phylaxis of phthisis, translated in the Medi- 
cal Press and Circular, says on the above 
topic :— 

If the health is very good, and if to the 
present it has given no cause for inquietude, 
employ the time in traveling in those 
salubrious and mountainous countries which 
are exempt from too great heats. But if you 
have already had to fight against bronchitis, 
whether it has entirely disappeared, or 
whether some traces still remain, and if, 
above all, auscultation has awakened fears of 
commencing tuberculization, your line of 





conduct is clearly marked out. Go at once 
for cure to the thermal waters. Here the 
difficulties are greater than for the choice of 
a winter station; for as my friend, Dr. 
Durand-Fardel, says, with much justice, 
‘* What a terrible responsibility the sending 
of a phthisical patient toa thermal station in 
general brings with it! We have not todo 
here with risking at the most a useless 
journey, of trying in doubt some inoffensive 
waters, of speculating, in default of formal 
therapeutic results, on salutary hygienic 
changes; the matter is to have recourse to 


‘energetic medication, which will not in an 


case be indifferent, that is to say, which w 

be always either salutary or injurious; the 
matter is to get rid of or to light up a morbid 
state which puts in play not health, but life; 
itis necessary to seize the opportune moment, 
because it is the opportunity that the issue 
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of the medication entirely depends upon.’’— 
(Gazette Medicale de Paris, 1869, p. 481). 
Yes, the opportunity, it is this which it is 
go difficult to seize in all things; all practical 
medicine lies in the mpage 
Individuals predis d to phthisis ought 
in general to avoid cold baths, and especially 
gea baths. We have known a number of 
people become phthisical who have said to 
us, ‘* My illness commenced by the seaside ; 
at the first or second bath I commenced to 
cough and to spit blood.” 
ydropathy at home can, however, be 
counseled at suitable times, and as long as 
the cough has not burst out; baths of river 
water ought only to be used with the greatest 
reserve during the summer. It is not the 
same with warm baths; not only are they 
useful to keep up the Lage wd performance of 
the functions of the skin, but baths of 
thermal mineral waters are called to play, 
and play —, an immense role in the 
prophylaxis of the malady we are studying. 
The rapid and incessant progress of modern 
hydrology seems to have definitely fixed the 
attention of practitioners on two classes of 
mineral waters; the mixed soda bicarbo- 
nates, such as Ems, Royat, Mont Doré, 
and the large class of hot and cold sulphur 
waters. We do not seek to explain how it 
is that two agents so dissimilar in their 
chemical constitution as are the waters of 
which we speak should be applied to the 
cure of the same maladies of the chest; the 
solution of this problem is reserved for the 
future. We accept the facts such as they 
are, since in the actual state of science they 
are the expression of the truth; but there 
are none the less, in the choice of one or 
other of these remedies, great distinctions to 
establish, because it is of daily experience 
and observation that the sulphur waters may 
not be suitable to the one, and yet be favor- 
able to the other, and vice versa for the 
mixed soda bicarbonates; it results from re- 
searches which we have made on this sub- 
ject, and from numerous clinical inquiries 
which we have followed during several 
years near many of these thermal springs :— 
Ist. That the sulpbur waters, by their essen- 
tially stimulating action, are not suitable to 
impressionable nervous natures, predisposed 
toa dry cough, but that they fiud their use 
whenever herpetism, arthritis, or lymphat- 
ism, separate or combined, attack the con- 
stitution ; 2d. That the waters of Ems and 
of Royat find their medication in nervous 
diseases and their dependencies; 3d. That 
lastly, the waters of Mont Doré appear to be 
the most apt to prevent the disease, and to 
— it in the three stages of its manifesta- 
ons, 


On Flexions of the Uterus and Conception 


The London Medical Record quotes from 
Dr. STADFELDT a discussion on the relation 
of uterine flexions to conception and preg- 
nancy. He had come to the conclusion that 
the mechanical treatment of uterine displace- 
ments was called for in few cases only; name- 
ly, in dysmenorrheea, in sterility, and in 
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‘‘melancholia uterina,’’ astate of mind char- 
acterized by anxiety about slight displace- 
ments, and rendering it necessary to do some- 
thing for the sakeof appearance. With regard 
to dysmenorrhaa, he agreed with Schultze, 
that this more frequently arose from irrita- 
tion in the neighborhood of the uterus than 
from flexion. The same was the case with 
sterility ; angular flexions, however, would 
naturally produce this in various cases, 
Lateral displacement followed next after re- 


.troflexion as a cause of sterility ; anteflex- 


ion had not much influence in producing 
this condition. Retroflexion was of less 
importance than had been ascribed to it b 
Marion Sims and others, who had not pai 
sufficient attention to other circumstances. 
Stadfelt had endeavored to ascertain how 
many women in whom the uterus was much 
retroflexed became pregnant. In thirty-six 
such cases, two women had each had eight 
pregnancies; and seven others had only be- 
come sterile within two years. The thirty- 
six women had each given birth, on an 
average, to 37-9 children; in all the cases 
the labor occurred at the full period, and the 
retroflexion afterwards returned. In a few 
cases, abortion was threatened; this was 
liable to take place in the third and fourth 
months, when the retroflexed uterus was in 
oor of becoming incarcerated in the pel- 
vis. 


Dr. Howitz said that retroflexion was al- 
ways abnormal. With regard to anteflex- 
ion, there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween gynecologists and anatomists, arising 
from tire conditions being different before 
and after death. In its normal state, the 
bladder being empty, the uterus lay at a 
right angle with the vagina (anteverted), 
and with the internal orifice at an angle of 
140° (anteflexed). During the last year he 
had treated fifty-nine women oS 
sterility. Of these, twenty-six had patho- 
logical anteflexion (the angle exceeding 
140°); in five there was retrofiexion; and in 
the remaining cases other causes existed. He 
had also treated thirty-four cases of second- 
ary sterility, of which nineteen were con- 
nected with anteflexion and fifteen with re- 
troflexion. The average age at which secon- 
dary sterility appeared was thirty in ante- 
flexion, and twenty-eight in retroflexion. 
Dr. Howitz considered that uterine flexions 
did not absolutely hinder conception, but 
that they rendered it more or less difficult. 
The impediment was due partly to complica- 
tions(endometritis, metrorrhagia, menorrha- 
gia, polypi, etc), and partly to the flexions 
themselves; for flexion occurred without, 
or with very slight, complications. Thein- 
terference with conception was partly me- 
chanical, where the flexion of the uterus at 
an acute angle rendered the escape of fluid 
difficult, and its entrance still more so; and , 
in such circumstances mechanical treatment 
was proper. But there was also a physio- 
logical cause, where the excitation of the 
uterus during coitus either exceeded or fell 
short of the normal limits. 
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Case of Intermenstrual Pain. 


Dr. C. E. LYsTER, Surgeon to Toxteth 
Park. Workhouse Infirmary, Liverpool, 
writes to the Medical Press and Circular :— 

The patient whose case I propose to relate 
briefly, first came under my care in Jan., 
1868, when I attended her in a first confine- 
ment. In February of the next. year I 
again attended her. On both occasions she 
had.an easy delivery, and nothing in any 
degree calling for particular attention. In 
1871, two pape it will be observed, from 
the date of her last confinement, she placed 
herself under my care for an affection of 
which I received the following account :— 

Menstruation, which commenced late, 
about the 16th year, was from the first nor- 
mal in recurrence and natural in other re- 
spect, and unaccompanied by any consider- 
able amount of pain, but after the third or 
fourth appearance of the catamenia a pain 
of the most acute character was established 
in the intermenstrual. period; it occurred 
with certainty exactly one fortnight from 
the cessation of the natural discharge, lasted 
two days, could be localized just above the 
left groin, shooting round to the back and in 
front of the thigh ; was very severe in char- 
acter,. necessitating absolute rest, and 

d away to be succeeded at the proper 
time by the usual normal and almost pain- 
less menstruation. She suffered in the man- 
ner. described up to the time of her mar- 
riage, but on pregnancy supervening expe- 
rienced entire relief, which continued dur- 
ing the whole period of lactation; and as a 
second pregnancy took place within a short 
time, she had immunity from the intermen- 
strual pain during the first year and a-half 
or two years of married life. On ceasing to 
suckle the second child, however, the symp- 
toms returned in all their old violence, the 
only difference being that now there was a 
slight leucorrheal discharge at each recur- 
rence of pain. When first seen she was 
treated for neuralgia, by the exhibition of 
steel, quinine, etc., and appeared to derive 
some benefit, but being obliged to go for a 
long time abroad did not return under my 
care till October, 1872. In the interval she 
had traveled much, and had undergone se- 
vere and unwonted exertion, and she now 
applied complaining of a new train of symp- 
toms, such as difficult micturition, dragging 
pain in the loins, ete., referable, as it 
proved, to uterine displacement. On exami- 
nation the os uteri was found much con- 
gested and painful on pressure, and the 
sound could not be found till traction was 
made by means of a vulsellum, when I as- 
certained the presence of an anteflexion. 
After puncturation of the os, so as to draw 
off one or two ounces of blood at short in- 
corres, a practice I almost invariably adopt, 

succeeded in retaining the uterus in proper 
position by one of Dr. Graily Hewitt’s 
cradle pessaries, with complete relief of all 
the symptoms save the intermenstrual pain, 
which, although, perhaps, somewhat miti- 
gated by general treatment, continues to 
recur as heretofore, presenting exactly the 
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same train of symptoms as exhibited during. 


the early period of menstrual life. I have 
been induced to bring forward this case as 
bearing out the views of Dr. Priestley in a 
remarkable paper published by him in the 


British Medical Journal for October 19th, i: 


1872, He there recounts four eases very 
similar to that I have described, in two of 


which a distinct tumor connected with the . 


ovary or uterus was ascertained by tactile 
examination; in the other cases only an in- 
distinct thickening was found. In my pa- 
tient only the latter condition was made 
out, an induration and thickening bein 
pescepanye when the finger was presse 
igh towards the left ovary. She also com- 
plained of a considerable degree of deep- 
seated tenderness when firm pressure was 
made externally in the left iliac region. 

At the time the case first came under my 
care I was completely puzzled by the symp- 
toms presented. I had never met with or 
read of any at all similar. Dr. Priestley’s 
paper then was most welcome to me, and 
cast a considerable amount of light on a 
baffling and perplexing case. 





Cataract Operations. 


Dr. J. H. BucKNER, of Cincinnati, read a 


aper before tlie Ohio State Medical Society, 
rom; which we make the following ex- 
tract :— 

At Moorfields Hospital, Graefe’s operation, 
ora slight modification of it, is chiefly done 
by all of the surgeons in attendance with 
the exception of Mr. Streatfield, whose pe- 
culiar method I have reported in the Phila- 
delphia MEDICAL, AND . SURGICAL RE- 
PORTER, Of February Ist. The success of 
Graefe’s operations.as compared with the 
flap and other extraction operations, as ob- 
tained from the books of this hospital. show 
a large per cent in favor of Graefe’s method. 

Mr. Henry Powers, at Charing Cross, O. 
H., operates by Graefe’s method, but still 
performs-the old flap-operation in favorable 
cases, and occasionally operates by reclina- 
tion. 

Dr. Liebreich operates for extraction in 
every case by his new method. A detailed 
description of this operation has been pub- 
lished by Claxton & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Some of the noticeable features in the minor 
details of Liebreich’s operations are, that he 
does not give chloroform, does not use & 
speculum, and does not require an assistant. 

Dr. Wecker, of Paris, usually operates. by 
a modified Graefe method, the details of 
which are given in Vol. VII., part 3, of the 
R. L. O. H. reports. He also performs the 
operation of removing the lens in its cap- 
sule in favorable cases, as strongly advocated 
by Dr. Pagenstecher, of Weis Baden, and 
M. Sperino. 

Prof. Arlt does Graefe’s operation accord- 
ing to the method, as I was informed by his 


assistant, Dr. Satler, practiced by the dis- . 
tinguished Graefe during the latter years of »' 


his life. In this operation the puncture and 
counter-puncture is made further back than 
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js ordinarily done by other opexators. The { 


section is completed in the sclerotic and a 
long conjunctival flap of about 1} to 2 lines 
is made. At the Moorfields Hospital the 
surgeons are not favorable toa long conjunc- 
tival flap. 
Prof. Edward Jaeger, the colleague of 
Prof. Arlt, completes the section in the 
sclero corneal border, and seldom leaves any 
conjunctival flap. It is only in the last 
ear that he had become reconciled to 
Praefe’s method, and he isstill quite partial 
to the old flap-extraction operation, and 
speaks in very respectful terms of reclina- 


tion. 

At the Dublin O. H., Graefe’s operation is 
done by Dr. Wilson, and Sir William Wilde. 
The latter is, however, still in favor of the 
old flap-operation in suitable cases. Dr. 
Wilson prefers to make the iridectomy pre- 
vious to. the operation of extraction. In 
cases Of secondary capsular cataract, he 
makes an incision in the cornea, passes in a 

of iris forceps, seizes the capsule and 
withdraws it. 

In opposition to the current opinion of 
most, Taro ean operators, I may state that 
Prof. Quaglino, of Pavia, Italy, is a strong 
advocate for the old operation of reclination. 
He says that “the most permanent and 
brilliant results of depression are obtained 
in the case of cataracts which are either soft 
or cheesy in consistency, in the fluid ones 
among. middle aged people, and in those 
which, occur in infancy. In hard senile 
catarnos it may be adopted, but exception- 

y. , 

Without stopping to discuss the propriety 
of performing at this day the old flap or re- 
clination. operation for cataract, we will 
briefly notice the relative advantages of the 
Graefean method and Liebreich’s operation. 

Dr. Satler remarked to me that Prof. 
Arlt’s loss in extraction of cataract by 
Graefe’s method was about two per cent 
for the last year. Other eminent and skill- 
ful operators have not been nearly so fortu- 
nate. Graefe’s. best statistics showed a fail- 
ure of 2.8 per cent. The semi-annual re- 

rt of Dr. Wecker’s clinic for 1871 .gives 

15 per cent of failure by his modified 
Graefe’s operation. 

Judging from my own observation and 
data which I am not at liberty to use, I am 

convinced that a fair and impartial report of 
all the principal eye-clinics of Europe would 
show an average loss for the last two years, 
nearly if not quite equal to ten per cent. by 
Graefe’s method. The great difficulty of 
arriving at any definite conclusion from 
published statistics lies in the fact that no 
uniform standard has been fixed for the de- 
gree of vision necessary to constitute a suc- 
cessful case. Dr. Wecker considers an 
acuity of vision of less than one-fifth an in- 
complete result. While some other opera- 
tors give as low.as one-tenth. I should be 
in favor of making the uniform standard 
two-fifths for successful cases, and any de- 
gree of acuity of vision below this to be 
classed as partially successful. The result 
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of Liebreich’s new operation for the extrac- 
tion of cataract, in the. hands of its origina- 
tor has been, according to my -observation, 
more successful than any other. Of fifteen 
cases of cataract which I saw Dr. Liebreich 
operate upon by his new method at Paris, 
during the Christmas holidays, all weresuc- 
cessful. I saw there cases three, seven, and 
ten days after the operation, and at my last 
visit all were doing well and had good vision. 
Sligbt iritis ensued after the operation in 
aves or three cases, but it was readily sub- 
ued. 

A few days before leaving London, Dr. 
Liebreich informed me that he had operated 
for extraction of cataract in twenty-three 
cases (by his new mode) at Paris, during the 
first. week of last April, without a single fail- 
ure. The perfectly clear, round, and natu- 
ral pupil, and the absence of secondary cap- 
sular cataracts after Liebreich’s operation, 
would seem to make it preferable to Graefe’s 
method, but other operators have not had 
the success with it with which it has been 
attended in the hands of Dr. L., prolapse of 
the iris and attachment to the corneal 
wound (anterior synechia), being a frequent 
occurrence. I may also state that among 
the many eminent eye surgeons with whom 
I conversed in Europe, but one or two were 
favorable to Liebreich’s cataract operations. 





Hygiene of the Ear. 


In an article from La France Medicale, 
translated for the Medical Press andCircular, 
Dr. Bonnafont observes that the agents 
which most affect the ears are sounds and 
noises. The first are, according to the bodies 
which emit them and the force of their pro- 
duction, regular, like the voice, speech, or 
musie, etc., when action on the organ. of 
hearing is in proportion to their intensity 
and quality. The impressions vary also, 
often, according to the individual. : One per- 
son, as we have remarked, will be agreeably 
impressed by a grave sound or tormented by 
an acute sound, whilst the contrary may be 
observed in others. 

There are also some obscure and confused 
sounds which, although distinct, escape all 
classification. Setting out from the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes and the blind, we have 
said that the auditory apparatus is more in- 
timately connected with the intellect than 
that of vision, and that the intelligent blind 
man is more able to receive instruction of a 
serious and varied nature than the deaf who 
can see. Sounds experience great variations 
in quality and intensity, according to the 
state of the air and the medium they have 
to pass ‘through to arrive:at the ear. Thus 
it is that the density of the air augments the 
intensity, while its rarification diminishes 
it. Every one knows that the noise of de- 
tonation of a firearm in a vacuum is not 
transmitted. 


AGE. 


In order not to compromise the organ of 
hearing in early youth, it is essential not to 
expose children to acute and intense sounds, 
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especially to those of firearms, which may so 
easily produce grave disorders, either by 
tearing the tympanum, or by impressing a 
too great shock to the brain. These princi- 
ples are also applicable to adults, for the 
number of cases of deafness occasioned by 
this cause in sportsmen, and artillerymen 
especially, is very considerable. I cannot 
too much recommend to both of these 
classes of men, when their ears are to be sub- 
mitted to acute detonations, to take the pre- 
caution of always introducing a little cotton 
into each ear, in order to preserve the 
ag age from the painful impression of a 
too direct shock. Just as in the case of too 
brilliant a light, noises too intense and pro- 
—— may produce in children cerebral 
accidents, such as convulsions. If noises 
have sometimes inconvenience in health, 
they become always hurtful in disease, 
especially in those diseases which affect the 
nervoussystems. Thus patients immediately 
on being attacked with fever demand of their 
own accord a little obscurity, but especially 
that the most perfect silence take place 
around them. 


PROFESSIONS. 


The apparatus of hearing having very in- 

tense relation with that of the intellectual 
faculties, it is easy to understand that too 
pot labor of the latter may produce the 
atigue of the former, which explains the 
great number of the deaf we find in persons 
who work in the closet, whose intellectual 
faculties are exposed to an incessant labor 
and tension. 

Sedentary life, by provoking a nervous 
stimulation and divers conditions of suffer- 
ing of the nerves of the stomach and digest- 
ive tubes, also much predisposes to uffection 
of the ear by the sympathy which the organs 
exercise upon the auditory apparatus, and 
humming of the ear and hard hearing is 
common in such persons. 

Affections of the ear being most commonly 
the consequence of diseases of the throat, 
which are transmitted by means of the 
Eustachian tubes, it results that all profes- 
sions and all conditions which expose to 
contracting the one predispose equally to 
the otber. Besides, the auditory apparatus 
is, by the meatus externus, under the direct 
influence of exterior agents, which may get 
introduced and become then the cause of 
frequent grave disease. We see, then, that 
this apparatus, although situated deeply and 
apparently well sheltered, is exposed, much 
more than is supposed, to different morbid 
agents which threaten it on both sides, and 
that by this fact it has at its command more 
yy: remedies than generally are ap- 
plied to it. ; 

The military profession is one of those 
which expose men to diseases, of which 
those of the ear are not the least numerous, 
from change of climate, painful marches, 
and sleeping out of doors, These reflections 
also apply to sailors; and we, therefore, re- 
mark a number of deaf persons among 
sailors of all grades. 
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Forgemen, nailers, founders, bakers, and 
stokers are much ex d tothe causes of 
deafness; as also are bleachers and yw 
men. The trades, again, which act on the 
external ear and on the pharynx, are those 
where there are emanations of a hurtful and 
pulverulent nature in the workshops. Such 
are miners, beaters of cotton,carders, tanners, 
workers in sulphur mills, where the powder 
of sulphur is so thick in the shops that the 
atmosphere is charged with it. 





REvIEWs AND Book NOoTICEs. 


NOTES ON CURRENT MEDICAL 
LITERATURE. 

—tThe last number of the Zdinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal contains 
favorable views of various American medi- 
eal publications, among which we may men- 
tion HARTSHORNE’S Essentials of Medicine, 
and Fuint’s Physiology. It is gratifying to 
find American medical writers receiving 
such just tributes, and it deserves to be re- 
peated. 

—Dr. Joun 8. Hove, whose statistical 
work is always well done, has an excellent 
paper in the September number of the Penn 
Monthly, relating to the births, deaths, mar- 
riages and movement of population in the 
city of Philadelphia, from January Ist, 1861, 
to January Ist, 1872. It was originally read 
before the Social Science Association of 
Philadelphia. 

—Steiger’s Bulletin Bibliographique is a 
useful sheet to those who like to see the 
latest European announcements. 

ar - ie os 
BOOK NOTICES. 

Thinkers and Thinking. By J. E. Garretson, 
M. D., (John Darby). Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., 1873. 1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 254. 


Starting from a discussion of the so-called 
‘‘ positive philosophy,’’ the author in this 
work sketches the progress of speculative 
thought from the early Greek ages down to 
Bain and Spencer. His purpose is to illus- 
trate the grounds for a belief in the soul (ap- 
parently as a separate entity distinct from 
the organization), and for a belief in a uni- 
versal oneness of mind and matter, perhaps 
we might say a sort of modified Pantheism. 

The author's leaning toward the abstract 
monotheism (for this it really is, and not 
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pantheism) of Spinoza is very observable, 
although he declines to follow that marvel- 


. ous thinker to his full conclusions, The 


objection he urges to the latter (page 204) is 
to our mind fully answered by Spinoza’s 
own distinction between the essentia actu- 
alis and the essentia formalis. The weak 
point of Spinoza is also his strong point. 
His axioms and definitions are a series of 
equalities arbitrarily assumed. These 
granted, most of his demonstrations are con- 
sistent; but if consistent, after all prove no 
existence ; and if an existence, only a neces- 
sary and not an infinite one. Like all on- 
tologists, he has cheated himself with words, 
and assumed a law of thought as an object 
of thought. 


These reasons have, with most thinkers 
trained in positive science, led to the per- 
suasion that no such road leads to satisfacto- 
ry theories of life as an aggregate. Another 
and a better one may be found in science it- 
self. There is no ‘‘unknowable”’ for man, 
and the laws of himself are laws of a class 
sui generis. 

Allintelligent men feel a profound inter- 
est in these great questions; and Dr. Garret- 
son, in presenting such a brief and readable 
summary of the subject, has done an ex- 
cellent work which will bear good fruit. He 
may find few to agree with him; but in this 
very diversity of opinion lies the germ of 
the effort which will some day dispel the ob- 
scurity which now overcasts these sublime 
speculations. 

His reading of the philosophers has evi- 
dently been conscientious, and much of it in 
their own works. Here and there the par- 
tial views of Lewes seem to be retained, 
and we cannot say that due prominence is 
given to what to our thinking is the grand 
truth of all speculative reasoning, the corner- 
stone of every possible knowledge of the su- 
persensuous, to wit, the positive character of 
privative conceptions. When this is rightly 
weighed, the Pantheistic idea is seen to be 
insufficient. 

The study of works such as this is es- 
pecially beneficial to minds engaged chiefly 
in exact and applied science, and in the 
midst of a work-day civilization such as 
ours. Their appearance is a good sign ; and 
their general perusal would be a still better 

one. This fate we hope will come to the 
book before us, and its intrinsic merits de- 
serve it. 
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Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. With 
Experiments. By CHARLES LOUDON 
BLoxaM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London, ete. With 295 Illustra- 
tions. From the Second and Revised 
English Edition. . Philadelphia, Henry C. 
Lea, 1873. 1 vol.,8vo, sheep, pp. 700. 
Price 5.50. 


The only plan by which it is possible to 
get up any interest in chemistry, or to fix in 
the memory its laws and theories, is to go to 
work experimentally and actually perform 
the operations and manipulations the books 
tell about. This cardinal truth is fully 
recognized and constantly impressed on the 
student by the author of the work before us, 
and he loses no opportunity to incite and 
encourage the beginner to acquire this real 
familiarity with chemical products, and not 
merely gain a certain readiness and fluency 
in formule. 


The first edition was published five years 
ago, during which interval chemical science 
has undergone quite a revolution in its 
symbols and nomenclature, as well as had 
many increments to its facts. Many changes 
are recognized by the author and incorpora- 
ted in this present volume. The atomic 
system of notation has been adopted, al- 
though the author does not seem to make 
the change very heartily, nor without fore- 
bodings that it will still further increase the 
inhospitable aspect of most chemical 
treatises. 


The sections on organic chemistry occupy 
about one-half the volume, and enter largely 
into the chemical changes of animal and 
vegetable life, as well as of the general 
organic products. Those branches of the 
science allied to military, pharmaceutical,. 
and medical studies are well represented. 
The numerous illustrations of apparatus 
facilitate the study of the processes described 
and add materially to the value of the book, 


-_ 








—Dr. Charles F. Draper, of Newark, is 
heir to $250,000 left him by a Frenchman 
who died in California lately. He attended 
the Frenchman during a temporary illness 
in 1870, and a sense of gratitude made him 
leave the bulk of his estate to the doctor. 

—Dr. William Hyde, one of the most 
prominent physicians of New England, 
died at Stonington, Conn., Sept. 25. 
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Articles of special importance, such especially as 
require original experimental research, analysis, 
or observation, will be liberally paid for. 

w To insure publication, articles must be prac- 
tical, brief as possible to do justice to the subject, 
and carefully prepared, so as to require little revi- 
sion. 

wy Subscribers are requested to forward to us 
copies of newspapers containing reports of Medi- 
cal Society meetings, or other items of special 
medical interest. 

'» We particularly value the practical experience of 
country practitioners, many of whom possess a 
fand of information that rightfully belongs to the 
profession. 

The Proprietor and Editors disclaim all respon- 
sibility for statements made over the names of 
correspondents. 








ONE OF THE CONSEQUENCES. 

Appropriate enough to the editorial we 
inserted a fortnight ago are some remarks 
since published in the New York Jerald, 
setting forth one of the consequences of the 
prevailing ignorance of the laws of phy- 
siology which is upheld by certain profes- 
sional writers. 

This is concerning the neglect of sanitary 
provisions in school-houses, arising from a 
want of knowledge of their importance to 
the life and health of the children. Its re- 
marks on the subject are so entirely true 
and point so directly to the real cause of so 
much illness that we shall extract some of 
them. 

The editorial in the Herald maintains that 
the wretched arrangements for ventilation, 
etc., are due to the simple ignorance of school 

“boards and school architects. A general 
ignorance of what the health of children 
demands epitomizes the whole matter, for it 
can scarcely be denied, if wisdom existed 
in the quarters where we are necessitated to 
look for it, that the evil would soon cor- 
rect itself. But ignorant parents send their 
children to ignorant teachers, in schools 
built by ignorant architects and governed by 
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ignorant boards. However intelligent these 
men and women may be in certain respects 
(and many of them are intelligent only as to 
the means of getiing as much out of the way 
as possible of the trouble entailed by duty), 
they are ignorant of the hygienic principles 
involved in the proper education of young 
children. 

These principles ought to form a part of 
the most limited education. The article 
adds :— 

‘* We see, then, that the hygienic welfare 
of children educated in schools has very 
wide relations, and that it is in vain to ex- 
pect any great reformation until there is a 
more even spread of culture among parents 
and school directors.”’ 

This ought to be reason enough to induce 
all physicians to cease declaiming against 
popular instruction in any and every branch 
of medical science. 


—--———_ —-—. +e _—_— 


NoTEs AND COMMENTS. 
Sugar-Coated Pills. 

A facetious writer in a Vienna pharma- 
ceutical journal thus refers to the ‘‘ sugar- 
coated pills’ on exhibition in the American 
Department :— 

‘* Among the articles on exhibition from 
the United States, belonging to group III, 
(chemical products), our attention is at- 
tracted by a collection of white and red 
globules, put up in elegant bottles of differ- 
ent shapes and dimensions. We would sup- 
pose them to be some dainties if they were 
not embraced in Group IIT, and on further 
examination we find here almost all medici- 
nal substances of the United States in the 
form of pills. Weapplied to the representa- 
tives of these firms for some details about 
the sugar-coated pills, as they are called, 
and learned that they are a necessity for the 
practical American, and that he supposes 
he is not able to exist without them. In 
case he is taken sick, he asks the physician, 
ora friend in whom he has confidence, what 
can be done against his ailment, and re- 
ceives the advice to take some kind or other 
of pills. The patient buys them, and in 
case he gets well he will never again be 
without these pills; he will always carry 
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them with him, and if unwell take a few of 
them. ' 

“We must, however, not forget that this 
is possible only in a country like America, 
where the largest portion of the physicians 
are charlatans, and where pharmacy may be 
practiced according to the notions of any in- 
dividual.” 

We can afford to laugh at such an ass as 
this, but we feel regret, too, that a respect- 
able journal would admit such a gross cal- 
umpy as is contained in the last paragraph 
quoted. 


The Union of the Camps. 

The Canada Medical Association met in 
St. John, N. B., on the 6th of August last, 
and had a satisfactory session. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. A. GRANT, delivered the usual 
address, from which we extract the following 
noteworthy passage :— 

“In the Province of Ontario, for the first 
time in this eountry, the three bodies, Allo- 
pathic, Eclectic and Homeeopathic, sat in one 
Council and deliberated upon medical affairs. 
Thisunion was considered somewhat unique 
by staunch old conservatives in the profes- 
sion. However, when the fact became 
known, that during five years not a 
single homoeopathist or eclectic passed as 
such in Ontario, the reason of the union can 
readily. be comprehended. A _ uniform 
standard of medical education was estab- 
lished, written and oral examinations de- 
manded from each student, and being com- 


pulsory, was the means of directing in the | 


proper channel many who might otherwise 
have found an easier entrance into the medi- 
cal profession. Recently the Chief of the 
Homeopathic body has seen fit to withdraw 
from the Council of Ontario, and we antici- 
pate that extra miedical legislation may 
arise, in order to gratify those who consider 
their professional claimssomewhatignored.”’ 

This practical test of a union of opposing 
forces we judge proved satisfactory to our 
side at least; much less so to those who 
advocate general ignorance. 


Therapeutical Notes. 

We collect the following miscellaneous 
therapeutical scraps from various exchanges: 
ASTHMA. 

Dr. Ap. D’EvoT gives some directions as 
to the remedies to be used in asthma. Twelve 
grammes of flowers of sulphur, with one 
gramme of tartarized antimony, are mixed 
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with honey and powdered gum, and divided 
into sixty pills. Three of these represent 
the dose of Debreyne’s powders, and one 
pill is given morning and evening. 

Morning and evening a sheet of nitre 
paper may be burned in the bedroom or al- 
cove of the patient. The paper may be pre- 
pared of white filter paper, dipped in asolu- 
tion of nitre in the proportion of a drachm 
to an ounce. 

CHILBLAINS. 

Mr. FERGUS recommends sulphurous acid 
in this affection. It should be applied with 
a camel-hair brush, or by means of a spray- 
producer. One application of this usually 
effects a cure. ‘ The acid should be used pure. 
A good wash for hands or feet affected with 
chilblains is sulphurous acid, 3 parts; glycer- 
ine, 1 part; and water, 1 part. The acid 
will be found particularly useful in the irri- 
tating, tormenting stage of chilblains. 

FACIAL PALSY. 

Dr. DETMOLD says of an obstinate case :— 

‘“‘T determined to try what mechanical 
means would do. I bent a wire into a hook, 
which I put into the drooping corner of the 
mouth, and, drawing it up, bent the wire 
over and behind the ear. I recommended 
the patient to keep it on overnight, trusting 
that, by entirely relaxing the paralyzed mus- 
cles, and supporting the dragging weight, I 
might somewhat relieve the defect.’’? Prompt 
amelioration followed this method of treat- 
ment. 

EAR COUGH. 

Dr. J. Souis CoHEN, of Philadelphia, had 
a patient subject to ear-cough, a peculiar 
spasmodic cough produced by touching any 
part of the external auditory meatus. Gave 
him a dose of twenty grains of quinine, 
which induced a cough exactly similar to 
the ear-cough from external! irritation. This 
cough continued until the influence on the 
system subsided. 1 

INCONTINENCE OF URINE. 

Dr. GrRoLAMO LEONARDI has found 
chloral a most valuable remedy in nocturnal 
incontinence of urine. The dose for children 
is from five to ten grains taken in water be- 
fore going to bed. For adults the dose is 
proportionately larger. The treatment has 
been successful in all of his recorded cases. 
The remedy must be repeated for several 
successive nights. 

CHRONIC DIARRH@GA. 

Dr. RAYER, of Paris, advocates the combi- 

nation of cinchona, charcoal, and bismuth 
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in the management of chronic diarrhoea, in | 
these proportions :—Subnitrate of bismuth, 
3j.; cinchona, yellow, powdered, 3 33; 
charcoal, vegetable, 3 j.; M. Chart. xx. S. 
Two or three times daily during the inter- 
vals between meals. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Dr. A. GUBLER comes to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to justify confidence 
in trimethylamina in painful articular 
rheumatism. Among the cases he cites 
there are many absolutely unfavorable, 
while in others merely a happy coincidence 
can be observed; not one furnishes a decis- 
ive proof supporting the favorable opinion 
entertained by some. 

PSORIASIS. 

Dr. Buck, of Berlin, has found the exter- 
nal application of acetic acid the best of all 
remedies in psoriasis. He first softens the 
skin eruption by soap and water baths, and 
rubs off the epidermic scales with a soft 
brush. He then paints the spots affected 
with dilute acetic acid, so long as the pa- 
tient will bear it. This is done frequently. 
No scar is left, and the treatment requires 
four to six or eight weeks. The same appli- 
cation is useful in warts and icthyosis. 


The “ West Coast.” 

The terrible dangers of a cruise or a cam- 
paign on the West Coastof Africa are about 
to be incurred by the English in their war 
with the King of Dahomey. The sanitary 
precautions requisite are exciting discussion 
among medical men. Their necessity may 
be judged from the following fact :— 

Out of a detachment of 110 men sent 
thither three months ago 88 were sent home 
’ invalided, of whom 11 died on their passage 
to England, 60 were sent to hospital on their 
arrival, and the 17 who were able to march 
into their barracks appeared to be utterly 
broken down. 


Cholera. 

The discussion of cholera in the Public 
Medicine Section of the British Medical 
Association supplies some facts which are of 
service in this country at this time. The 
wide field of observation opened in India to 
English physicians renders their views on 
this subject peculiarly valuable, and the de- 
bate in question is important as representing 
the most advanced position df professional 
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forth : first, that the material nature of the 
cholera contagium may be regarded as suffi- 
ciently proven to warrant full confidence in 
the efficacy of quarantine regulations, pro- 
vided that they be thoroughly carried out; 
and second, that without denying the exist- 
ence of other channels of infection, a lead- 
ing part in the dissemination of the poison 
must be awarded to contaminated water 


supply. 


A Remarkable Poison. 

This poison is obtained by pressure from 
the seeds of strophanthus hispidus, an 
apocynaceous plant, found in Africa; and 
from experiments made with samples of it, 
taken from arrows upon which the natives 
place it,it appears that itacts more powerfully 
than digitaline or antiarine, and quickly 
paralyzes the heart. The seventeen thou- 
sandth of a grain will kill a frog, a sparrow, 
or a dog, though the resistance of certain 
animals varies. A snail, for instance, re 
quires the ten thousandth of a grain ; amouse 
has withstood the seventeen thousandth ofthe 
extract (obtained by macerating the seeds in 
alcohol), while the latter dose kills a dog 
nearly a thousand times heavier than the 
mouse. The heart comes to a complete 
standstill after a few irregular efforts. 


Influence of Unripe Fruit on Health. 


Dr. E. M. Snow, Health Officer of Provi- 
dence R.I., says in his last monthly report :— 

During the last half of the month of Au- 
gust fruit and vegetables were very abun- 
dant in the city. Among the rest were two 
or three cargoes of watermelons, which 
rotted badly. Large quantities were carted 
away, too rotten to be eaten, and large quan- 
tities more, hardly less decayed, werecarried 
off by children from five to fifteen years of 
age. According to the popular notions, 
there should have been a large mortality in 
August, from eating decayed fruit. On look- 
ing at the records we find 12 deaths in Au- 
gust between 2 and 5 years of age; 3 be- 
tween 5 and 10; one only between 10 and 15; 
and five between 15 and 20; total, 21 be- 
tween 2 and 20 years of age. 

The causes of these deaths were as follows: 
8 from scarlatina, 2 from diseases of the kid- 
neys, and one each from congestion of the 
lungs, pneumonia, disease of the brain, 
marasmus, typhoid fever, tumor, epilepsy, 
rheumatism, accident, consumption, and 
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dysentery. Only one death in the whole 
number, between 2 and 20 years of age, from 
diarrheal diseases. As this result corres- 
ponds with others, and is the general rule, 
we are forced to believe that the popular 
ideas in relation to this subject, like many 
others, are not founded upon facts. 

The Board of Health, of New York, act- 
ing on the latter assumption, has, during the 
past summer, destroyed vast quantities of 
decayed fruit and vegetables. 


Useful Police Regulations. 

An excellent police regulation is in force 
in London, which is, ‘“‘ that in every case 
where a person is brought to astation in a 
state of insensibility, whether supposed 
from drink or any other cause, the officer on 
duty at the station is to send for medical ad- 
vice as soon as possible. Drunken persons 
are to be visited and spoken to in the cells 
every half hour, and if they become insen- 
sibleand cannot be roused, medical advice 
is to be sent for at once.’’ Were some simi- 
lar method adopted in our large cities it 
might prevent a considerable proportion of 
the deaths from ‘‘ apoplexy ”’ and kindred 
causes that occur in the cases of prisoners 
arrested for supposed “drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct.’’ 


Campaigning in India. 

A surgeon writing to an English Exchange 
gives an account of a campaign last spring 
in Upper India, as follows :— 

Young men who set out in the morning 
in the vigor of health dropped dead on reach- 
ing the encamping ground, many smitten 
on the road by the overpowering heat of the 
sun, especially when at the meridian, the 
rays darting downwards like a torrent of 
fire. Those struck turned giddy, foamed at 
the mouth, some instantaneously became 
lifeless. The tents were ill-adapted to afford 
shelter when the thermometer in the shade 
frequently exceeded 130° Fahr. Water be- 
came scarce, owing tosickness and mortality 
amongst the native servants, who in their 
own climate suffered more than Europeans. 
The sick list of the latter daily increased, 
and many had to be conveyed all day long 
in country carts without any covering. 


High}Wages and Increased Drunkenness. 
» Higher wages do not bring happier lives, 
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in many instances. A recent speaker in 
England, addressing the workingmen of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, said: ‘The worst 
use @ man can make of his earnings is to 
spend them on drink. * * * The revenue 
laws are so contrived that every shilling 
spent on alcoholic liquors yields its contri- 
bution to the Exchequer. ‘The flourishing 
state of the [British] revenue for the last 
few years has been due to the fact that high 
wages have enabled workingmen to con- 
sume an unusual quantity of excisable 
liquors. - 

The rapid increase in drunkenness of late 
years is owing to the greater abundance of 
distilled liquors and the higher wages of 
operators. 


- > o-__ -_—_— 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Strychnia with Atropia in Ophthalmia. 
Eps. MED. AND SurG. REPORTER :— 


Prof. George B. Wood, M.D., in U. 8. 
Dispensatory, No. 12, page 564, line 23 from 
bottom, says that the action of nux vomica 
is directed more particularly to the paralytic 
part. He also aftirms that the effects of 
strychnia are precisely similar. In a solu- 
tion of strychnia, gr. ij, with atropia, gr. 4, 
the expansive effects of the atropia are vastly 
greater than the contractile effects of the 
strychnia. 

Having myself very often suffered from 
ophthalmia, occasioned by previous long 
continued and excessive use of artificial 
light, and having obtained only partial relief 
after several days’ trial of such remedies as 
plumbi acetat with tinct, opii dil’, alum et 
potas. sulph., cupri sulph., cold water, etc., 
IT at length, encouraged by the above-men- 
tioned statement of Dr. George B. Wood, 
prescribed for myself. 


R. Atropise, 
Strychnize, 
Acid acetat, gtt. j or q. 8. 
Aque rosar, AZ iv. M. 


Dose one drop in each eye once daily. 
This combination acted like a charm, 
usually rendering the eyes clear in a few 
hours. For weakness of my eyes I have 
used, 

R. Strychnie, 
Acid acetat, 
Aquez rosar, 


Dose 1 drop in each eye thrice daily. I 
have continued this practice once, twice, or 
thrice daily. for I think about 17 months; 
during which I have suffered only once and 
but slightly from ophthalmia, occasioned by 
coryza, about two weeks since. This is a 
longer exemption than J had enjoyed during 


grs. jt 
grs. 3j. 


grs. ij. 
gtt. vj, or q. Ss. 
fl5 vj. 
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the previous 14 years, 
ing I have employed, 


Rk. Strychniz, 
Acid acetat, gtt. v, or q. s. 
Aquee rosar, fi5 ij. M. 


Dose 1 drop in each ear once a day. My 
dullness of hearing has by this means been 
much diminished ; as has also that of Mrs. 
Brooks; a friend of Mrs. Brooks’, Mr. Turner, 
and his father-in-law, and several others. 
For acute ophthalmia I[ usually prescribe, 


R. Atropie, 
Strychniz, grs, j. 
Aque rosar, fiz j. M. 


Put 1 drop in each eye once a day. Many 
have been promptly benefited by means of 
this combination. 

Miss Martha Robinson had _ suffered 
severely from ophthalmia with conjunctivitis 
throughout 2 years. 1she treatment she re- 
ceived during 18 months produced very little 
visible relief. I prescribed for her the first 
of the preceding formule, together with 
ung. hyd. rubri. Within two weeks 
her eyes and eyelids were completely 
relieved. One or two slight relapses have 
promptly yielded to the same remedies. I 
saw her a week ago, and was pleased to see 
her eyes looking bright and clear. 

Miss Agnes Whitlock had suffered severely 
from ophthalmia with conjunctivitis, 
throughout5 years. She was obliged to aban- 
don school on account of it; and although 
she habitually wore a shade, and occupied a 
darkened room, she complained bitterly of 
the light hurting her eyes when she came in 
to attend meals. The treatment to which 
she submitted during this time produced 
only slight and transient amendment. 

I prescribed for her the first of the pre- 
ceding formuls, with ung. hydrarg. rub. 
Within two weeks her eyes became normal, 
and with the aid of the same BR. and 
strychnia, which I have previously stated I 
use myself, she has had no relapse at all 
during about 19 months. 

[ hope that the preceding facts and views 
may lead some physician to use either the 
preceding formule, either as they are, or 
somewhat modified, in treating ophthalmia, 
weak eyes, and partial deafness. 

As coryza will be somewhat prevalent till 
about next April, please allow me toadd my 
formula for it to the several which have 
already been furnished to your excellent 
Journal. 


R. Pulv. cubeb. 
Pulv. cupri sulph. M. 

In onebox. Snuff up asmall pinch about 

every two hours till relieved. 

THOMAS BARRows, M.D. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

~ =_ 

—A peculiar throat disease is said to be 


raging among the children in Luzerne 
county, Pa, — 


For dullness of hear- 


gis. viij 


grs. 3. 


3ij. 
grs ij. 
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News AND MISCELLANY. 


The Outbreak of the Cholera in New Orleans, 


The New Orleans Republican, of Aug. 29, 
corrects a number of errors into which Dr, 
PETERS, of New York, has been betrayed in 
his history of the origin of the cholera on the 
lower Mississippi in 1873. As this point of 
medical history is one of great importance, 
we extract as follows :— 


‘Dr. PETERS’ article on ‘The South west- 
ern Cholera of 1873’ commences with this 
seutence :— 

‘This outbreak of Asiatic cholera com- 
menced in New Orleans, on February ninth, 
in the person of a Prussian aged fifty-six.’ 

“The history of this case is briefly this:— 

“Name, Peter Thompson, said to bea 
Prussian sailor. Had lived some time in 
Galveston, went from there to Pensacola, 
where he left his wifeand children. Hear. 
rived in New Orleans from that city two 
months before he was taken sick. No sue 
ceeding case can be traced to this death. The 
case located nearest to it was a square and 4 
half away and one hundred days later. This 
case was caused by indulging extravagantly 
in cabbage while suffering from diarrhea, 

‘¢The second case occurred two miles from 
the first case. The patient had lived five 
years in the city and had visited no ships, 
There is no communication between the two 
portions of the city except by cars and the 
greater part of land between them is not 
built upon. The disease in this case wa 
brought on by hard drinking. 

‘* Dr. Peters says :— 

‘The first deaths from cholera were among 
foreigners; and the deaths among the whites 
almost always exceeded those among the 
blacks, showing that the disease was not of 
indigenous origin.’ 

‘** As the excess of white population is in 
nearly the same ratio, it is hard to see how 
this inference can be drawn. It is ‘ recon- 
ciling facts to the theory.’ The two first 
victims were certainly not natives, but it is 
equally certain they had lived here too long 
to have imported the disease. 

‘‘The third case was of a colored nativeof 
Louisiana, eighteen days later than and 
three miles and a half distant from number 
two, and amileand a half from number one. 
No communication had been had with any 
ship or either of the other cases. The next 
case in that vicinity was two months and 
thirteen days later. 

‘* The fourth case was that of a black wo- 
man. She had been near né ship, and _ had 
no connection with any case. Her husband 
had eome down the river on the R. E. Lees 
few days before, and died of what the neigh- 
bors considered the same as her disease, but 
which was certified as inflammation of the 
bowels. 

‘The fifth case wasa mile and a half from 
the last, and in that vicinity there were 00 
more cases for ninety days. 

“The sixth case was of a black man, fifty 
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years old. He went to his business in the 
morning and died at half past two in the 
afternoon. The beastly filth of his premises 
was undoubtedly the cause of it. No case 
occurred in this. neighborhood for twenty- 
eight days. 

“The next case was that of a homeless 
man from Natchez. Dr. Peters will hardly 
contend that he brought Asiatic cholera 
down the river. 

‘““No two of these cases can be connected 
with each other. They were not brought 
from any ship. No subsequent case can be 
traced to them. 

“Dr. Peters repeats his statement, that :— 

‘It was generally admitted and under- 
stood that the disease had been imported by 
some German yessel, or vessels from the 
Baltic.’ 

“Who made any such admission except 
Dr. Peters it will be hard for him to tell, for 
there is not a physician in the city who be- 
lieves it was imported. The doctor’s under- 
standing has evidently been captured by the 
idea, but it will be difficult to induce any 
rational being to subscribe to that belief, 
when not a single vessel has come from there 
since November, 1872. As further evidence 
against sO un warrantable a theory Dr. Howe 
has secured the sworn statement of the phy- 
sician and captain of every vessel that has 
arrived at Quarantine station that there has 
been no cholera on board during the voyage. 
During the whole sick term the Charity 
Hospital did not receive a single immigrant 
who was ill of cholera. Two sailors only 
had it. They were fifty-nine days from 
Liverpool, and bad been in the city ten days. 
There were no passengers on the ships that 
brought them. In the whole list of cases 
not one can be traced to a ship. Enough 
has been given in detail to show the absence 
of the peculiar contagion of Asiatic cholera.”’ 


A Dangerous Offender in Custody. 

A man named J. Ryan was arrested in 
New York, September 27th, by Deputy 
Marshal] Crowley, charged with sending ob- 
scene literature through the mails. He 
waived an examination and gave bail 
in $5,000 to await the action of the 
Grand Jury. Ryan has been known by the 
following aliases : Clinton Medical and Sur- 
gical Institute, Dr. John Harvey, Dr. Bell, 
and Prof. Draper, all of No. 147 East Fif- 
teenth street; Lucille Demarre. and Lucille 
Demarre & Co., and Edgar Tremaine, of 
Station D.; Martin Dutton & Co., Nos. 704, 
708, 735, 767, and 776 Broadway, and also 
various numbers in Nassau street; Marcus 
L. Bryan, No. 64 Cedar street; J. Bryan, 
M. D., of No. 84 Cedar street; Dr. J. Bryan, 
No. 96 East Thirteenth street; Clinton Medi- 
cal and Surgical Institute, No. 249 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, and a place in 
Baltimore. The great sawdust and swind- 
ling firm, named W. T. Mason & Co., of No. 
182 Fulton street, is also run by Ryan. It is 
expected: that the case will go before the 
Grand Jury at an early date. 
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The Yellow Fever. 

Three physicians arrived at Shreveport, 
from New Orleans, September 24th, and one 
of them telegraphed to the New Orleans 
Howard Association that the Shreveport 
= is genuine yellow fever, and that 

tween fifty and sixty per cent. of the 
cases are fatal. There had been about four 
hundred deaths to that date. The fever 
took a fresh start on September 24th, and 
many new cases and 17 deaths were reported, 
The destitution was terrible, and it cost the 
Howard Association $2000 per day to nurse 
the sick and support the penniless widows 
and orphans. 


—Up to Ociober 4th, 502 deaths from yel- 
low fever occurred in Memphis. 


Cholera Notes. 
IN EUROPE, 


On September 25th the sanitary authori- 
ties reported that the cholera was disappearing 
in Paris, and that the average number of 
deaths from that disease for the past week 
were only twenty per day. 


During September cholera continued to 
prevail in thenorthof France, in Caen, 
Rouen, Bolbee, Havre, Bretteville, ete. 
One case was reported from the Hague in 
Holland. In Berlin, Kénigsberg, Dresden, 
and other German cities, cases were numer- 
ous, and in some districts, as in the circle of 
Gleiwitz, it was excessively malignant. 
Genoa, Parma, Padua, and Trieste, in Italy, 
all reported cases, and here, as almost every- 
where else, nearly or more than half the 
attacks were fatal. Notreatment, whatever, 
so far, seems to reduce the mortality. 


Typhoid Fever in London. 

A despatch from London, September 29th, 
says :— 

The cases of typhoid fever in this city are 
daily increasing in number, and alarm is 
felt in some infected quarters. 

The cause of this epidemic was supposed 
to be contaminated milk. At Brighthouse 
and Wolverhampton, numerous cases of the 
disease have been traced to the same cause, 
and the spread of the fever has been stayed 
‘*by cutting off the supply of pump water 
used by the milkmen.”’ 


A Boy’s Toothache. 

The funny man of Danbury says :— 

A school-boy’s toothache generally com- 
mences at eight A. M., reaches the highest 
altitude at a quarter to nine, when the pain 
is intense to an extraordinary degree; com- 
mences to subside at nine, and after that 
disappears with a celerity that must be very 
comforting to the sufferer. Ifat night that 
boy hasn’t got four Tae of walnuts spread 
out to dry up stairs, it is because there is no 
place up stairs to do it. 
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A Strike for Fees. 

The medical practitioners of the Canton 
Aargau, in Switzerland, says the Gazette 
Hebdomadaire, have just declared a strike 
because the remuneration given them 
for visiting the poor is so wretchedly 
meagre. It seems that the tariff has not 
been changed since 1804, and according to it 
a practitioner, for a visit paid to a pauper at 
a distance of three-quarters of a league, re- 
ceives the incrediblesum of seventy centimes, 
or 7d! For the same distance a com- 
missionaire receives a franc. 


Personal. 

—Dr. George Collier, a druggist of Holly, 
Mich., complained of being unwell on Sept. 
18th, and went into his bedroom, where he 
shot himself through the heart. The suicide 
is attributed to a painful physical ailment 
of long standing, which the fall weather 
had aggravated. 

—Dr. George B. Wedley, a well-known 
colored physician and politician of St. 
Louis, died last week in Marysville, Miss. 
of yellow fever. 


New Medical Society. 


On the 19th of August a Medical Society 
was organized in this State, including the 
rather sparsely populated counties’ of Elk, 
McKean, Potterand Cameron. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, W. H. 
Delong; Vice Presidents, W. J. Coagin, and 
T. S. Hartley; Secretary, J. T. Lanning; 
Treasurer, 8. 8. Smith; Orator, L. Balfour. 


—A New York physician recently paid 
$2800 for the bones of the horse which car- 
ried Napoleon Bonaparte on the day of Wa- 
terloo. 

—There are 950 acres of cinchona trees in 
the Government plantations on the Neil- 
gherry hills, India. 


—A meeting of the surgeons who served 
in the Confederate army has been called, to 
take place at Atlantaon the 20th of May, 
next year. 


—The late Dr. Nelaton left property valued 
at 7,000,000 francs. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES: 





Dropsy of Knee. 
Dr. H., of Ky.—We recommend you to try Dieu- 
lafoy’s Aspirator. Its action has been highly re- 
commended in just such cases. 
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FUNERAL OF DR. DIXI CROSBY. 


The funeral of Dr. Dix1 CrosBy, who died Sept, 
26th, took place in Hanover, N. H., on the 29th, 
The large church wascrowded. Places of business 
in the town were closed, and business affairs were 
suspended. The entire medical school, the Dart- 
mouth students, and the students of the various 
departments were all present. Numbers of people 
came from adjoining towns. The P*esident, Dr, 
Asa Smith, of Dartmouth College, and Rev. Dr, 
Leeds pronounced the proper eulogies on his 
lifeand character. Dr. CrosBy was seventy-three 
years old. He was connected with Dartmouth 
College as Professor of Surgery and Anatomy for 
thirty-five years. Dr. A. B. Crosby, who fills the 
chair of anatomy in Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, in New York, is his son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


BacHte-—BLEECKER.—At the Rectory of St. Am- 
brose P. E.Church, by Rev. Frederick Sill, D. D., 
John Owen Bache and Mary L., youngest daughter 
of Dr. E. Bleecker, all of New York. | 

JONES—COOKEFAIR.—On the 16th of Sopteasher, at 
the residence of the bride’s mother, Dr H. E. Jones, 
of Anderson, Ind., and Miss Mary Cockefair, of 
Cambridge City, Ind. 

KEARNEY—MINER —In Cincinnati, Sept. 14th, at 
St. John’s Church, by the Rector, the Rev. Dr. Da 
vidson, Dr. Thomas H. Kearney and Miss Lavinia 
Andrews, daughter of Judge John L. Miner. 

Lone—DeEnnis.—At St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkes- 
barre, Sept. 18th, by Rev. RK. R. Williamson, John 
Leslie Long and Helen Irving, daughter of Dr. W. 
F. Dennis, of the above place. 

LonGsHOoRE—PIEROCE.—On the 28th of August, in 
Fort Lodge, lowa, by Judge Strow, Dr. Channing 
Longshore and 8. Maria, daughter of I. Newton 
Pierce, both of this city. 

MiLes—McCLinTooK.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Sept. 18th, Erskine H. Miles, of 
Peoria, Ill., and Miss Lizzie R. McClintock, daugh- 
ter of Dr. J. R, McClintock, of Pitttsburg. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—In New York, Sept. 19th, Susan A. Allen, 
wife of Dr. James Allen. 


BurretT.—At Bergen (Jersey City Heights), ao 
26th, 1873, in the 30th year of her age, Alletta, wife 
of Edward P. Buffett, M. D., and daughter of C, C, 
Van Reypen, Esq. 


Bunews—Sagh, 22d, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, George W. Embree, Deputy VLollector of Cus- 
toms, New York. 


Hypsz.—At Stonington, Conn , Sept. 25th, William 
Hyde, M.D., aged 64 years. 


NIGHTINGALE.—Dr. Nightinga'e, a prominent 
resident of Hunterdon county, died of apoplexy, 
recently. 


ORMISTEAD.—Dr. O. W. Ormistead, formerly of 
Lynchburg, died suddenly, in Mecklenburg Co., 
Va., on the isth inst., and his wife was so prostrated 
by the shock that shesurvived him but two hours, 


PETTIGREW.—In Rural Village, Pa, Sept. 5th, 
Mary Emma, child of Dr. John M. and Cordelia R. 
Pettigrew, aged 1 year, 6 months and 21 days. 


Swayzze.—At the family homestead, near Moores- 
burg, Pa., ~ % 18th, 1873, Margaret Simington, 
wife of Geo. B. H. Swayze, M. D., of Philadelphia, 
aged 36 years. 


TxHompPpson.—At Islip, Long Island, Sept. 92d, Rob 
ert Maurice Thompson, eldest son of Dr. A. G. and 
E. Thompson, in the 2lst year of his age. 





